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For “The Friend.” 
Another Phase of Modern Philosophy. 
(Continued from page 358.) 
“Though matter be essential to the growth 
'd transmission of all life; though matter 
d life be essential to sustain the mind in its 
snifestations in this world; all these three 
» of very distinctive nature. In the plant 
sre is life, but no brain or nerves, nor feel- 
or mind. These, therefore, are not neces- 
ry to the phenomenon of life. It is the 
furished blood of other composition than 
vetable protoplasm that must flow and bear 
'2 life sustaining material of the animate 
ing, and that for brain and nerves as well 
‘the residue of the body. You may inter- 
pt the mind’s perception, and life will go 
-; but intercept the blood’s circulation and 
re excluded part is killed. Sir T. C. Morgan, 
. D., says: ‘If the supply of blood be cut off 
om a limb, by means of ligatures made upon 
4 arteries, sensibility of all kinds is in a very 
ort time extinguished; and the part dies, 
id undergoes the same changes, as supervene 
1 the death of the whole body.’ ‘If, on the 
»ntrary, the circulation continue uninter- 
|ipted, and the ligature be cast round the 
srves of the limb, so as to cut off its commu- 
.cation with the cerebral centre, the other 
Fssues will continue their functions uninter- 
pted by the accident.’ ‘These counter- 
<periments clearly demonstrate that the 
srvous system is not the fountain of life to 
ne rest of the economy ; but receives its ani- 
sation, in common with all other tissues, 
rom the action between its own vessels and 
Ine circulating fluids.’ (Philosophy of Life, 
17.) Thus the incomprehensible life requires 
lnatter as the vehicle of its manifestations ; 
ind the incomprehensible mind requires mat- 
er, including brain and nerves, as well as the 
ife, for its manifestations; but the distinctly 
nanifested actions of both are full of diversi- 
lies and contrarieties. As life cannot account 
or and produce matter, nor matter life; so 
-o neither, or both together, account for, or 
roduce mind, but only subserve it. For each 
jhe cause can only be logically sought ina 
Yreator; and for their wonderful combination, 
snd concurring, or counter actions, in the 
yeing man, we can, in reason, only refer our- 
elves to Him who transcends all and knows 
ll, even the thoughts and mind of man. That 


mind that is not matter nor the life, but is 
above these; that has no likeness on earth ; 
proves itself of all we know the most like unto 
God who is aspirit. It alone in nature reviews 
its own consciousness, as under an inevitable 
sense of moral and religious duty and account- 
ability, and asks and answers the question, 
‘My soul is it well with thee?’ If there be 
another such being in the universe, it can only 
be an angel in heaven.” 

“Yet Dr. Huxley tells us that our thoughts 
‘are the expression of molecular changes in 
that matter of life which is the source of our 
other vital phenomena;’ but he states no 
reason why this should be 80; why matter or 
life separately or together should produce 
thoughts. He takes no notice of their con- 
trary nature and operations from matter. 
Now, as we have seen, the process of life gives 
its own proofs immeasurably surpassing in 
accuracy that of the microscope, as to all that 
enters into the composition of the plant or 
animal, as attested by products infinitely 
varied, and thereby has proved all protoplasms 
not to be bases of the same nature, and that 
life uses other elements in her structures; 80 
the different natures and actions of thoughts 
and mind from life and matter, must be taken 
as proof that they are not one with, nor can 
be produced by matter, or yet be the life that 
has subjected matter to her uses. The life, 
instead of producing mind, is made subject to 
the mind, as to its uses, what it shall be; 
whether it be more worthless than the fester- 
ing charnel heap, or in purity, perfection, 
beauty and glory, it shallbe the fitting com- 
panion of immortal immaculate beings.” 

“The capacity of the body is limited. Its 
growth cannot be forced. It can add nota 
cubit to its stature. But no limits can be as- 
signed to the acquisitions of the mind. While 
he has life man may learn. True, students, 
ardent and ambitious, will often sacrifice their 
lives in the pursuit of knowledge ; but that is 
not because the mind has taken into itself 
more than it will hold, but more rapidly than 
the frail body will bear, and in manner vio- 
lating the laws of health; those laws that re- 
quire the exercise of the muscles, the play of 
the lungs in breathing fresh air, and an ac- 
celerated movement of the circulations, of the 
assimilative process, and of all of life’s fanc- 
tions; and due rest and sleep. The versatile 
and boundless ranging mind must wait upon 
the limited conditions of its subservient com- 
panion; by wisely doing which this life may 
last long, and the mind ceaselessly acquire in- 
crease of knowledge and power. But ever 
the master mind must be doing, or naught is 
done. 

Dr. Carpenter, as a purely scientific teacher, 
also speaks of the soul’s relation to the Infi- 
nite; and of its constituting one of the most 
distinctive peculiarities of man, and as the 


main-spring of human progress. He says the 
desire for improvement grows by what it feeds 
upon ; ‘in the higher grades of mental develop- 


ment there is a continual looking upward, 
not towards a mere elevated human standard, 
but at one to something above man and ma- 
terial nature.’ He desires to participate in a 
spiritual existence ; ‘of which the germ has 
been implanted in the mind of man, and which, 
developed as it is by the mental cultivation, 
* * * has been regarded by philosophers 
in all ages as one of the chief natural argu- 
ments for the immortality of the soul.’ (Physi- 
ology, Sec. 7.) And he concludes his work 
on Animal Physiology in these words: ‘The 
philosopher who has attained the highest 
summit of mortal wisdom, is he who, if he use 
his mind aright, has the clearest perception 
of the limits of human knowledge, and the 
most earnest desires for the lifting of the veil 
that separates him from the Unseen. He, 
then, has the strongest motives for that hu- 
mility of spirit and purity of heart, without 
which, we are assured, none shall see God.’ 

While I would thus elevate mind to its 
truthful distinction and pre-eminence, I would 
say nothing to disparage the material and 
living creation. While physicists ascribe all 
to matter; all matter, all life, all mind, and 
nothing to God, I ascribe all to Him; yet re- 
gard matter as essential means to all life, and 
to the exhibition of all mind upon this earth. 
We see God’s good design in physical nature, 
and that design we must reverence, and learn 
to adore Him in the sublimity of his works. 
Without this material earth, and sun that 
lights and warms it, there would be none of 
the life that we behold: would not be human 
souls to people heaven. Climate it is- to be 
admitted, does make the Hsquimaux and the 
Negro what they are. Unfriendly to life and 
its happiest physical development, it is also 
unfriendly to intellectual, to moral and re- 
ligious culture; and it also fails either in the 
productions needful for man’s uses and im- 
provement, or produces animal and vegetable 
life so rankly as to over-master the unskilled 
native until he shall be helped by the stronger 
and more inventive man of the temperate 
zone. Butitfollows not that the mind is the 
production of the surrounding physical causes, 
but only that these have not so well developed 
the instrument the minds must use; and con- 
sequently the mind itself is not so fully de- 
veloped. 

The mind it is that is ever conquering na- 
ture and moulding matter and ruling life. It 
reclaims the earth to culture, fells the forest, 
drains the morass, destroys wild beasts ; mines 
the fuels and metals; makes and applies iron 
to its ten thousand uses; constructs railroads 
and telegraphs ; creates the arts and sciences ; 
educates mankind generally unto a higher 
civilization, and makes a large proportion al- 
most what they should be; that is to say, 
learned, temperate and wise, lovers of man 
and worshipers of God; and all are advanced 
in moral conduct, except the irreclaimably 


vicious. The task remaining before our hu- 
manity is to endeavor to cause the people to 
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approximate the standard of perfection, and 
if, peradventure, we get a majority of such, 
the world will have made inestimable pro- 
gress. And why should we not all strive for 


his goodness; who reneweth unto us the ap- 
pointed weeks of the harvest,’ hath indeed 
crowned our Annual Assembly with loving 
kindness and tender mercy. There will be 


such consummation? In every branch ofj}an account of its proceedings in ‘The Friend.’ 


business, men exert a wonderful amount of 
common sense and acuteuess of thought, and 
achieve admirable success. Half the like assi- 
duity and culture directed upon their own 
minds would produce a transformation of 
character and increase of intelligence, that 
would excite their wonder and the admiration 
of the world. Mind only can do it, but mind 
can work the consummation; and that is the 
great hope of all thoughtful good men.” 
(Yo be concluded.) 


—— 


For “The Friend.” 
Memoirs of Mildred Rateliff. , 
(Continued from page 357.) 
Sarah Hillman to Mildred Ratcliff. 
“Philadelphia, 4th mo. 27th, 1844. 

“My much loved friend,—Thy long looked 
for letter to dear M. Sheppard, by the hand 
of your and our friends, was truly acceptable ; 
having until then heard nothing from thee 
since our return: and we wondered much at 
it. But the secret is unravelled now, as thou 
mentions one letter which never reached us. 
There seems to be as little certainty about 
receiving letters by public conveyance, as 
there is stamped upon other earthly enjoy- 
ments; but certain it is, that if we hold fast 
the precious grain of faith in our ever-blessed, 
all-conquering Captain, Jesus Christ the right- 
eous, who is the foundation of many genera- 
tions, and if we endure to the end, there is a 
crown of righteousness in store, a house not 
made with hands, prepared, eternal in the 
heavens, for these, which will assuredly be 
given at the end of the race, I cannot doubt, 
to thee. Ah! what then will all the trials, 
the conflicts, the pains of an afflicted taber- 
nacle, the toils, the deaths oft, and the other 
sufferings allotted us as our part in filling up 
that which is behind of the sufferings of Christ 
for his body’s sake, be felt to be? Ought they 
not to be considered, as George Whitehead 
called the bolts of the prison, even as jewels; 
seeing those light afflictions, which the Apos- 
tle speaks of as enduring but ‘for a moment,’ 
will work out for us a far more exceeding and 
eternal weight of glory. 

“Long will the precious visit we had at thy 
house live in memory. We had much to say, 
but were too full to speak much. Oh, could 
we see thee once again, and tell thee about 
our Yearly Meeting, and our dear friends 
who have clean escaped the vicissitudes and 
tribulations of mortality; and having passed 
through the river, are now chanting the un- 
ceasing song of angels and archangels, and of 
the spirits of the just men made perfect, even 
the song of Moses and of the Lamb, saying, 
‘ Blessing, and honor, and glory, and power, 
be to Him that sitteth upon the throne, and 
unto the Lamb forever and forever more.” 

“We were favored with the company of 
Zion’s King at our solemn deliberations; and 
many I believe who had come to put their 
trust under the shadow of his wing, returned 
thanksgiving unto Him, in the renewed feel- 
ing of mercy extended to the remnant of his 
people—a poor backsliding generation as we 
‘are—and they could adopt the language of 
the Psalmist, ‘Bless the Lord, O my soul, and 
all that is within me bless his holy name.’ 
And again, ‘He that crowneth the year with 


“T thought best to write a few lines; but 
as thy M. will give thee all the particulars of 
that period, and of such other things as may 
be of interest to thee, I will draw my poor 
scrawl to a close, after asking thee to accept 
the warmest love from the hearts of my dear 
mother and sisters, a8 well as from thy poor 
tribulated little sister in the bonds, the tribu- 
lations, and the fellowship—and shall I not 
say also through unutterable mercy—in the 
sweet consolations of the gospel. Ah! my 
dear friend, this is worth suffering for, and 
worthy of all we can suffer to obtain. Pray 
for me that my faith may not fail; but that 
amid all the turnings and overturnings, the 
siftings and re-siftings that we may yet have 
to undergo, the Lord on high may be our 
Keeper, our safe hiding place, our Rock, and 
our Refuge. May we be accoutred with the 
heavenly panoply, which the apostle adviseth 
when he says, Stand, having on the breast- 
plate of righteousness, and your feet shod with 
the preparation of the gospel of peace; above 
all taking the shield of faith: and the helmet 
of salvation must not be left off, and then the 
fiery darts of the wicked will be quenched. 

“Oh! let us hold on in faith. Beloved 
friend, thy reward is sure; for thou hast 
fought successfully the fight thereof: and thy 
Lord and Master hath given thee a banner, 
which thou hast displayed many times be- 
cause of the Truth, to the praise of His great 
and glorious holy name. 

“BParewell; beloved friend, farewell, says 
thy attached Saran HILuMAn.” 


Joseph Edgerton to Mildred Ratcliff. 
“ Philadelphia, 6th mo. 10th, 1844. 

“My very dear and afflicted friend, Mildred 
Ratcliff—I am now at the house of our kind 
friends Thomas and Hdith Kite. I have been 
favored to make my way as well as I expect- 
ed, after leaving Barnesville. We arrived in 
this city on Fifth-day evening. Seventh-day 
went to Westtown, which place we left com- 
fortably this morning. Many deep baptisms 
attend the poor traveller in this day of carnal 
ease and security. May I be kept through 
all the conflicts that may be permitted to at- 
tend, in childlike dependence and resignation 
to the Divine will; willing to suffer with my 
Lord and Master. Truly in looking forward 
to the prospect before me,* the spirit bears 
witness that bonds and afflictions await me. 
Yet, blessed be the name of the Good Shep- 
herd, seasons of renewal of confidence are 
mercifully vouchsafed for the support of my 
poor mind, producing a willingness therein, 
yea, a degree of thankfulness, in being ac- 
counted worthy to suffer with and for my 
dear Lord and Master who hath done so much 
for me, and for all mankind. 

“Dear friend, thou art borne in lively re- 
membrance by many in this city for thy labor 
in the work of the gospel, and they deeply 
feel for thee in the many trials and sufferings 
that attend thee. May the eternal God be 
thy refuge, and underneath the everlasting 
arms to support thee and keep thee by day 
and by night, and to bear up thy head above 
all the waves of affliction. O, the sweetness 
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that attends my mind in a lively unity with 
thee in spirit. In this I trust we may bes 
kept in the faith and the patience of the saint 
Then when our respective portions of suffer}, 
ing are filled up, we shall be permitted) 
through the mercy of God in Christ Jesus, t¢, 
enter in through the gates into that city tha 
needeth not the light of the sun nor of thd, 
moon, but where the Lord God and the Lam 
are the light thereof. There we shall be en 
abled to unite with those who have gone be 
fore to blessedness, having washed their robes 
and made them white in the blood of th 
Lamb. 

“T expect to set off to-morrow for New, 
England, by way of New York; intending ir 
that city to call upon my dear friend John) 
Wood. I may say it has been a comfort an 
strength to me to find in this city many sym 
pathising friends and companions in the afflie} 
tions of the gospel. C. W. is going with me.’} 

(fo be continued.) 


Cotion Manufacture in Manchester. 

Manchester, though famous at the begin/ 
ning of the eighteenth century, was still in) 
its infancy, and its greatest men lived and) 
worked in a way that their successors of the 
present times have far surpassed. ‘“ An emi 
nent manufacturer of that age,” says Dr.| 
Aikin, “used to be in his warehouse before| 
six in the morning, accompanied by his chil- 
dren and apprentices. At seven, they all’ 
came in to breakfast, which consisted of one 
large dish of water-pottage, made of oatmeal, 
water, and a little salt, boiled thick and poured | 
into a dish. At the side was a pan or basin 
of milk, and the master and apprentices, each 
with a wooden spoon in his hand, without loss| 
of time, dipped iuto the same dish, and thence | 
into a milk-pan; and, as soon as it was finish- 
ed, they all returned to their work.” More 
luxurious ways gradually crept in, but, for a. 
long time, kitchens, garrets, sheds, and poor 
outhouses were large enough and good enough | 
for the most extensive manufacturing opera- 
tions that were carried on. | 

Old Robert Peel, the founder of the great. 
manufacturing house that bears his name, and 
the grandfather of the statesman, began his 
career at Blackburn, in that humble way; 
and was as humble when, in 1779, he was 
driven out by thé operatives, enraged at his 
use of Hargreaves’ spinning jenny, and forced 
to carry on his business at Burton-on-Trent. 
His partners, Haworth and Yates, developed 
a large business at Bury, but that establish- 
ment was re-shaped and made the first prince- 
ly manufactory by his son, the elder Sir 
Robert Peel, the first princely cotton-manu- 
facturer of Kngland. 

Peel’s busy factory still thrives, under the 
management of his successors, but other es- 
tablishments have in later times arisen to vie 
with it in greatness; and, just és the Peels 
began early to combine into one great trade 
the trades, formerly separated, of cotton-spin- 
ning, cotton-weaving, and calico-printing, so 
the more enterprising of the younger firms 
have found it best to make their business yet 
more composite. They not only, besides sell- 
ing their own goods, buy the produce of some 
of their neighbors’ mills, for disposal in the 
public market, and so have become merchants 
as well as manufacturers; they have also be- 
come iron-workers, in order that they may 
most cheaply construct their own tools; and 
even colliers, in order that they may most 


” 


wvantageously procure their own fuel, both 
» making and for using the machinery. The 
iy in which this composite development of 
» factory system has grown up will be best 
ustrated by a glance at the progress of one 
the younger and more enterprising of the 
ncashire houses. 

Joseph Rylands, born at Parr, near St. 
wlens, in 1761, was the son of a hand-loom 
“aver in a small way of business, for whom 
_ worked, in company with a few other 
-orers, and, as the business was well man- 
‘ed, and only the best calicoes were pro- 
veed, it had grown considerably by 1787, 
jen young Rylands became master, and it 
‘atinued to grow under his shrewd direction. 
1810 he opened a draper’s shop at Helens, 
ere other goods were sold besides the out- 
me of his own mill. His three sons were 
aght to fight their own way in the world. 
jon, the youngest son, born in 1803, was the 
lest scholar of the three. When he was 
out fourteen, he spent his pocket-money in 
sying a parcel of trinkets put up at an auc- 
-neer’s sale, and, having sold these at a good 
ofit, he found himself with an unusually 
ge sum of money in his pocket. He told 
4 good fortune to an old nurse of the family, 
‘a0, with her husband, had been trained in 
ind-loom weaving. ‘“ Why don’t you buy a 
tle warp and weft with the money you’ve 
it,’ she said, “and let us weave them?” 
hn liked the suggestion, bought some ma- 
ial for the old lady to work up, and, the 
‘sculation proving profitable, continued to 
japloy her, and thus became both merchant 
,a@ manufacturer in a very small way, while 
; was still only a schoolboy. Promoted to 
ve in the draper’s shop, he carried on the 
ade, and spent his leisure hours in weaving 
‘mself, whereby he was able to increase his 
ock-in-trade. 

jf there was no great romance in that be- 
‘ning of life, there was promise of future 
ecess. The eldest brother, Joseph, had gone 
- Wigan, there to start a small mill of his 
vn, and there he prospered so well that in 
21 he asked John, then eighteen, to join 
jm as partner, and to undertake the travel- 
jg part of the business. That was agreed 
_and for ashort time John Rylands followed 
se old fashion, going on horseback to the vari- 
4s towns of Lancashire, Yorkshire, Cheshire, 
id North Wales, with his pack-saddle full of 
‘tterns, there to solicit orders for the cali- 
‘es, ginghams, and other cotton goods which 
5 brother prepared at home. The business 
as so successful that old Joseph Rylands 
Tered to become a partner, and put into it 
ore capital than his sons could command,, 
id the result was the establishment of the 
ace famous firm of Rylands and Sons, with 
eaving-mills at Wigan and St. Helens, and 
-arge draper’s shop in the latter place. The 
‘aper’s shop was given up in 1824, but before 
‘at a larger establishment had been started 
‘Manchester. 

In 1824 the firm bought two large estates 
var Wigan, on one of which dyeing and 
saching works were already erected, while 
_ the other they set up a spinning-mill, for 
-oducing both cotton and linen yarns. This 
ll was a monster establishment when they 
lt it, but, though increased in the interval, 
ws of pigmy proportions, as compared with 
\ rivals, when they gave it up in 1854. In 
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20,000 throstles, and gave employment to 
about 350 hands. The chief value of the new 
purchase, however, was in the fact—unknown 
at the time—that under the adjoining land 
there were veins of excellent coal, both for 
domestic and manufacturing purposes. The 
Rylands established a colliery, which now 
gives employment to nearly a hundred colliers, 
besides clerks and other agents, and, while 
selling the house-coal to others, employed the 
coarser quality in their own works. Thereby 
all the coal-dealer’s profit, and the cost of 
transit from a distance, were saved, and the 
firm was able to work on and increase its 
operations with very great advantage. 

In 1839 Joseph Rylands the younger retired 
from the business, and proceeded to establish 
and be chief partner in a huge concern in 
Hull, known as the Hull Flax and Cotton 
Mills. In the same year, John Rylands and 
his father, who lived on till 1847, bought the 
Ainsworth Cotton Mill, between Bolton and 
Bury, where now, by about 600 operatives, 
some fifteen tons of cotton are weekly spun, 
and woven into some 30,000 lbs. of cotton 
fabric, for sale at the great warehouse in High 
Street, Manchester, which, by successive ad- 
ditions, has been converted into a vast estab- 
lishment about a hundred yards long. In it, 
besides its own cottons and linens, the firm 
sold woollen and silk goods of every sort, and 
a thousand articles of haberdashery and mil- 
linery—from umbrellas and bonnets to stays 
and stockings. 

This mercantile business, however, was al- 
ways subordinate to the manufacturing busi- 
ness. In 1864 Rylands and Sons, now repre- 
sented by only one of the sons, bought some 
extensive cotton-mills at Gorton, which they 
furnished with new machinery, and converted 
into one of the largest factories in England. 
They cover 16,000 square yards of land. There 
is a mechanics’ shop, for producing all the 
necessary tools. The spinning-shed contains 
32,000 throstles and 31,000 mule spindles, able 
to produce 75,000 lbs. of yarn every week. 
In the weaving-shed there are 1,500 power- 
looms. The whole machinery is turned by 
six high-pressure engines, with an aggregate 
of 300 horse-power; and on the estate there 
are 150 cottages for the use of some of the 
1,500 hands employed. But this factory is 
surpassed by another, set up a year later by 
the same firm, near Wigan, and known as the 
Gidlow Works. “This magnificent mill,” we 
are told, ‘‘is three stories high, and the whole 
of it is fireproof. The three mills at Gidlow, 
Gorton, and Ainsworth give employ to more 
than 4,500 operatives. 

These three mills, like most of their great 
rivals or compeers, are situated at some dis- 
tance from Manchester. Manchester, indeed, 
with its population of 358,000, is now chiefly 
the mart and centre of a busy trading pro- 
vince of workshops, stretching into Yorkshire, 
Derbyshire, and Cheshire, as well as Lanca- 
shire, giving employment to more than two 
million persons, directly and indirectly, in the 
manufacture of cotton. “In 1860,” says Mr. 
Bazley, “the number of spindles employed 
was about 32,000,000, the number of looms 
about 340,000. The production in the ma- 
chine-making trade had doubled within ten 
years. Bleach-works, print-works, and dye- 
works had been largely extended during the 
same period. The first investments, includ- 


‘at year it was four stories high, was worked 


» engines of sixty-six horse-power, contained 


ing the value of land and rights to water, 
amounted to not less than £60,000,000, to 
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which must be added a working capital of 
£20,000,000; add to these again the value of 
merchants’ and tradesmen’s stock at home 
and abroad, the value of raw cotton and sub- 
sidiary materials, and of bankers’ capital, and 
the grand total of capital employed in the 
trade will not be less than £200,000,000.— 
Bourne. 


—— oo 


For “The Friend.” 
Distinguishing Plainness of our Holy Profession. 

The subjoined are selections from Annual 
Epistles of Friends in London, with their res- 
pective years and dates, as annexed, extend- 
ing as far back as 1688. 

Can any one doubt after reading them, that 
Friends of that day, as one of the epistles sets 
forth, were admonished so “to keep under the 
power of the cross of Christ” as “that the sim- 
plicity and distinguishing plainness of our holy 
profession,” might not be lost respecting lan- 
guage, apparel and behavior. Moreover it is 
to the writer clear, that “distinguishing plain- 
ness” or peculiarity, if so we choose to term 
it, is unavoidable, unless we run into the other 
extreme of uniformity to the fashions of the 
world. Because if from whatever cause, we 
leave the distinguishing wardrobe of the 
Friend, and put on what to-day is claimed to 
be a simple dress, and adhere to it, will we not 
soon inevitably become peculiar, owing to the 
ever changing tide of fashion and worldliness? 
Then why renounce or exchange a garb that 
has distinguished this society for 200 years, 
and has been connected with many and great 
advantages? Notin any wise to claim for it a 
place and importance other than belongs to 
it; or more than what is comparable to the 
payment of the tithe of mint, anise and cum- 
min, which the Saviour declared, ought not to 
be left undone. These—our testimonies— 
have no doubt been as a hedge about us, keep- 
ing us from many evil consequences; and to 
manifest thoughtfulness and care in preserv- 
ing it intact, shows our high appreciation of 
the pasture or the grain that is enclosed by 
it. The extracts follow: 

“That Friends everywhere be put in mind 
to keep under the leadings and guidance of 
the spirit of truth in their outward habits, and 
fashions thereof; not suffering the spirit of 
the world to get over them, in a lust to be 
like unto them in things useless and super- 
fluous ; lest it prevail upon them (by giving a 
little way to it,) till it leads them from the 
simplicity and plainness that become the gos- 
pel; and so, from one vain liberty to another, till 
they come to lose the blessed liberty that is 
in Christ, into which they were in measure 
redeemed, and fall back into the bondage of 
the world’s spirit, and grow up into the liber- 
ty of the flesh, with the lust and concupis- 
cence thereof, and so lose both their name and 
place in the truth, as too many have done.”— 
1688. 

‘‘ Being sensible how incident youth is to be 
corrupted, and how liable to corrupt and hurt 
one another by evil example and liberty, it is 
earnestly requested, that all parents among 
Friends take all godly and christian care in 
the education of their children, and be good 
examples to them,| and not to allow them in 
anything that may gratify a vain mind, in 
immodest apparel, or foolish garbs, or other 
extravagancies, tending to their hurt, and re- 
proach of our holy profession, and incurring © 
God’s displeasure and judgment, which stands 
against the pride of life and haughtiness: but 
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sincerely to use their best endeavors to train 
them up in the nurture and admonition of the 
Lord, in sobriety, modesty, and plainness in 
apparel, language and conversation, as becom- 
eth our holy profession and christian religion.” 
—1692. 

‘“‘As the truth is the foundation of right 
fellowship with God, and communion one with 
another, we exhort all such as are professors 
of it, faithfully to obey the same, in keeping 
to the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ, and to 
the several testimonies thereof; so that none 
may despise the day of small things, nor turn 
aside from the plainness, simplicity and life of 
the truth, into the words, ways, customs, and 
fashions of the world, which are vain, and will 
perish with using, (God having redeemed 
his people out of the same, through his right- 
eous judgments in their inward parts ;) know- 
ing that whatever hath been condemned and 
overturned thereby, is never to be built up again, 
by any that are lovers of the truth, as it is in 
Jesus.” —1712. 

“ A tender concern being upon the spirits of 
many brethren, for the keeping up our ancient 
testimonies in the Truth against pride, and the 
vain fashions and customs of the world ; it is 
desired and advised, that Friends in all places 
(in the wisdom of God) endeavor to train up 
their children in the fear of the Lord, and be 
good examples to them, in keeping to the cross 
of Christ, both in plainness of habit and 
speech ; and that none do countenance or con- 
nive at them, in going from the ancient simpli- 
city of the truth in which we have appeared as a 
people called of God, to bear testimony to his 
name; nor make light of those testimonies, 
which by our ancient Friends (who trod out 
the way before us,) were borne through great 
perils and dangers, to the hazarding the lives 
and estates of many; the weight of whose 
exercises remains fresh upon the minds of a 
remnant, to the stirring up of a godly zeal 
in them against all false liberty, and sinful 
ease in the flesh, which is too apt to grow 
among some professing the same truth with 
us, in this our day, for want of due watchfulness 
and obedience to the light of Christ, and keeping 
low and humble before the Lord; by reason 
whereof, many evils get in amongst us; viz. 
pride of apparel; making of mixed marriages 
with persons of contrary judgment; bowing, 
and giving flattering titles to men; the saying 
of ye, or you, to a single person; and calling 
the days of the week, and the months, by 
heathen names, to the declining of truth’s tes- 
timony, and giving occasion of stumbling to 
such as are seeking after the knowledge of the 
same, as it is in Jesus. These things are 
cause of sorrow of heart and trouble to the 
Israel of God; yea, cause of great mourning; 
and call for humiliation and amendment in the 
camp of God; that every evil and hurtful 
thing being cast out, truth may prevail, and 
the professors thereof may stand faithfully 
againstsall snares and temptations; that the 
blessing of God, in which there is no sorrow, 
may rest upon and abound in the whole church 
of Christ. 

‘¢ And that our children may be preserved 
from the wiles of Satan, as much as in us lies, 
let a godly care and concern be upon the minds of 
all parents to watch over them, with supplications 
to the Lord, that they be not drawn away from 
- the innocency, simplicity, and plainness of 
the way of truth; and labor, in a sense of 
truth, to reach the witness in them, that they may 
feel in their own spirits a degree of fear and 


reverence towards God; and instruct them to|turn out of pure water or not. Having deci 
follow his counsel, and obey his voice; as the/ed in his own mind what that stone of a car: 
tribes of Israel were required of God to teach|or more will turn out—having even calcula 
his precepts diligently unto their children :jed to a nicety how much the clippings of tl 
Deut. vi. 7, ‘And thou shalt teach them dili-)rough diamond will be worth, whether th« 


gently unto thy children, and shall talk of 
them when thou sittest in thine house, and 
when thou walkest by the way, and when 
thou liest down, and when thou risest up.’ So 
be you concerned to acquaint them how tho 
Lord led you from one degree of faithfulness 
to another, in a denial of the world’s corrupt 
ways, language and customs; which while we 
(in disobedience to him) walked in, we could 
not enjoy true peace: but as we bore the 
cross, and bowed to his will, we had an evi- 
dence of acceptance with him. And be care- 
ful, that none of you, by a neglect herein, be- 
come examples unto them to depart from the 
Scripture language, wherein is true propriety 
of speech.” —1715. 

“And, dear Friends, we tenderly and ear- 
nestly advise and exhort all parents, and mas- 
ters of families, that they exert themselves in 
the wisdom of God, and in the strength of his 
love, to instruct their children and families in 
the doctrines and precepts of the christian re- 
ligion contained in the holy Scriptures; and 
that they excite them to the diligent reading 
of those sacred writings, which plainly set 
forth the miraculous conception, birth, holy 
life, wonderful works, blessed example, meri- 
tdérious -death, and glorious resurrection, as- 
cension, and mediation ofour Lord and Saviour 
Jesus @hrist; and to educate their children in 
the’belief of those important truths, as well 
as in the belief of the inward manifestation 
and operation of the Spirit of God on their 
own minds, that they may reap the benefit 
and advantage thereof, for their own peace 
and everlasting happiness, which is infinitely 
preferable to all other considerations. We 
therefore exhort, in the most earnest manner, 
that all be very careful in this respect; a ne- 
glect herein being, in our judgment, very 
blameworthy. And farther, where any defi- 
ciency of this sort appears, we recommend to 
Monthly and Quarterly Meetings, that they 
stir up those whom it may concern to their 
duty therein. 

“And as it is evident, that the simplicity, 
and distinguishing plainness of our holy profes- 
sion is too much lost among us, respecting 
language, apparel and behavior; we therefore 
earnestly exhort all to keep under the power of 
the cross of Christ, which will crucify to the 
world, and the vanities of it, and bring up in 
a true life of self-denial, agreeable to the gos- 
pel, and example of our elders,” —1732.  Z. 

6th mo. 15th, 1872. 


Diamond Cutting and Polishing in New York. 
—The business is divided into three entirely 
distinct and separate branches. First there is 
the cleaver or splitter, then the cutter, and 
lastly the polisher. The splitter or cleaver 
must be a person of the quickest possible per- 
ception. Seizing a stone, he looks atit quick- 
ly, and decides instantly in his mind how the 
stone must be cut, so as to give it the greatest 
weight and brilliancy. Instantly he detects 
any flaws or streaks in it, judges ina moment 
what minute fragments must be cut off in or- 
der to get rid of those flaws, and must be so 
thoroughly acquainted with his subject as to 
be able to tell whether the imperfection is at 
the surface or in the heart of the stone. As 
to color, he knows at once whether it will 


will make little brilliants or flat rose diamon 
—he secures the stone in a wooden stick, tl 
gem held fast by a cement made of rosin ar 
pounded brick dust. Taking another diamon 
or a fragment of one, before split, having 
sharp edge, he secures it in another stick pr 
cisely in the same way. Steadying his tw 
hands over a small wooden box, lined wit 
brass, which has at the bottom a sieve to s 
cure the precious dust, he applies the kni: 
edge of one diamond to the face of the othe 
It cuts rapidly—there is a distinct note 
made. Showing us the stone he is about 1 
cut, he points out to us a minute flaw oni 
surface, which he proposes to remove. | 
might be ground off. Butif this slow proce 
was employed, it would take two or thr 
days, may be a week, and that portion of th 
diamond capable of being turned into a ros 
diamond be lost. Now he takes somethin 
like a steel ruler, with a perfectly flat squai 
edge, about six inches long and say asixteent 
thick, places first this rule, not on the stone 
but on the line of where the cleavage ougl 
to be; considers a moment, then, having as 
were taken his aim, he deftly, with an insta 
taneous movement, places it in the little note 
cut in the diamond, with the other hand sei 
es a small steel rod, something like the pest! 
to a mortar, gives the ruler or knife one ¢ 
two quick taps, and, showing us the ston 
there is a distinct, perfectly straight spli 
Now, warming his cement he takes the ston 
out, now divided into two parts ; he has take 
off a piece which it is true is very small, be 
he has cut right through a fault, and has s 
got rid of an imperfection. The stone migl 
be worth in the rough $100 or $10,000, th 
process is the same. A single error on th 
part of the cleaver, an ignorance of the natu 
of the stone, or of what it ought to be lik 
when perfect, might spoil for his employer 
more in one minute than they could make u 
in months. 

The cutters next occupy our attention. Th 
cleaver having determined what shape th 
diamond shall have, it is handed over to then 
The diamonds are secured precisely in th 
same sticks, and held over exactly the sam 
kind of box. The stone to be shaped is hel 
in the left hand, though both stones are i 
process of cutting. The thumbs are closel 
braced, the left hand protected by a heay 
leather glove. The processis avery slow on¢ 
if the cleavage had a quick, artistic sleight ¢ 
hand in it, this bas a dull, plodding lool 
Slowly the faces are abraded, as the two di: 
monds are ground together. In this conditio 
they have not the least appearance of beat 
ty ; if when split up by the cleaver, they sti 
retained some little sheen and glitter, her 
they look like bits of very poor, smoky glas 
about as brilliant as a cinder. It isa lon 
and tedious process, requiring no end of pra 
tice and judgment. 

The next and final stage is the polishin; 
Seated before revolving steel disks, rannin 
parallel with the floor, sat a number of mer 
all intent at their tasks, the disks turnin 
noiselessly with a speed of 2000 revolutions t 
the minute. They were begrimed with oi 
Each man held in his mouth something the 
looked like a toothpick, which he complacen 
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i chewed. This they would dip occasional- 
i; into a little glass vessel containing an olive 
\}ored mixture, made of oil and diamond 
iiwder. A drop of this they would apply to 
i): diamond they were polishing. The first 
iincess was that of soldering the stone into 
ik) rass cup, the solder rising above it, until it 
ij; ked like a big acorn, the stone being as the 
ie To do this properly, to follow each 
/'rkman through his work, and to present 
ch facet in its proper position, seemed to us 
jo acme of skill. Taking a tiny stone, the 
i}, ctional part of the carat, but minute little 
i: ng as it was, having no less than sixty-four 
|itinct surfaces to be smoothed, a workman 
0 does nothing else but fix the stones, seiz- 
i) it between his forceps, placed it in its pro- 
position in the solder, now in a plastic 
}; te, and heedless of burnt fingers, shaped 
|» yielding mass of metal around it until it 
4.8 thoroughly secured; then taking it, still 
)it, he plunged it into water, where the me- 
i hissed, and we thought this workman 
past be endowed with salamander qualities. 
i) King this precious acorn, with its diamond 
j, int, the polisher now commenced his work. 
Iicest he touched the point with the olive oil 
od diamond dust, and felt with the end of his 
jiger, the exact position. It seems to us 
|at in this process the senses have to play 
,itirely novel functions. The polisher’s eyes 
W2 of little use apparently, but the sense of 
iach has been so exquisitely educated, that 
| supplies the other faculty. Placing the 
pane in the acorn, with its point downward, 
|) clamps it in a wooden rest, the diamond 
jst touching the revolving wheel. To pro- 
sce pressure, he puts on the wooden rest 
jeaces of lead, weighing perhaps four or five 
junds; sometimes he has the weight of three 
b four on it. One diamond at a time is not 
i fficient to absorb his attention; he has three 
|’. mounted at the same time, going together. 
I; ccasionally he takes one of the rests off, and 
},unges the acorn into some water to cool it, 
jokes at it a moment, feels it with his finger, 
Jvid puts it down again. Sometimes he seems 
|; be paying a certain slight amount of at- 
| mtion to the plate, looking at the streak the 
Jone makes on the revolving disk. This 
ems to be all the process. But little does 
jue observer imagine the years of assiduous 
jad patient toil it has required to acquire this 
Jicoficiency. All the workmen are Israelites, 
|| 1 from Holland. Those who understand the 
jiasiness inform us that from generation to 
}{aneration they have carried on this trade, 
Jad that the persistency and dogged persever- 
ace which they are famous for, has alone 
\.ade them proficient in this branch of art. 
Is may take months of this patient, monot- 
|,nous toil to perfect a single stone of any size. 
|.ometimes it happens that a surface is pre- 
snted to them, which even defies the mordant 
| ualities of any other diamond powder. They 
aay grind and grind away for months, and 
Lae smooth, glittering surface will not come. 
| till they work on; they will make it brilliant. 
|,t passes from hand to hand, from wheel to 
wheel. Everybody has tried it, and every- 
luody hasgiven it up. But still they keep on 
Jweying. Suddenly a bright little speck ap- 
|»2ars—you could cover it with the point of a 
| ambric needle. The obdurate hide is getting 
jvvorked off, and human patience is trium- 
{| hant, and a magnificent lustre rewards their 
|eabor—(Amer. Watchmakers, Jewelers and Sil- 
nepal Jour.) 
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Selected. 
THE LOWLY LIFE. 
A little flower so lowly grew, 
So lonely was it left,  ~ 
That heaven looked like an eye of blue, 
Down in its rocky cleft. 


What could the little flower do, 
In such a darksome place, 
But try to reach that eye of blue 
And climb to kiss heayen’s face? 
And there’s no life so lone and low 
But strength may still be given, 
From narrowest lot on earth to grow, 
The straighter up to heaven. 
Gerald Massey. 
For “The Friend.” 
From the Letters and Papers of John Barclay. 
(Continued from page 346.) 

Is it not an obvious truth that one great 
reason why we do not more know Cbrist 
Jesus to be in us the way, the truth, and the 
life—the Teacher of teachers, the Minister of 
ministers, the all in all unto eternal life—is 
because we are not willing to take his yoke 
upon us, and to come to Him sufficiently 
humbled, destitute, sin-sick, and sensibly af- 
fected with our great need of Him? Were 
we, through childlike submission and obedi- 
ence to the convincing, convicting power of 
the Lord Jesus manifested within ; more sen- 
sible of our poverty and nothingness, our lost 
and prodigal condition ; and thence brought 
to renounce our own wills, and to be stripped 
of self-complacency, and all that the carnal 
mind, which is enmity with God, delights in, 
how would He, the all-skilful Physician of 
souls rejoice over us; how would He pour in 
the anointing oil of His kingdom; how for- 
give our iniquities and heal our diseases ; how 
send us help from the sanctuary and strength- 
en us out of Zion! 

As J. Barclay in effect says, we need more 
unmistakable evidence of humble, and con- 
trite, and covenanting hearts; more deep and 
powerful convictions of our own impotency 
and insufficiency for every good word and 
work, obtained through whole-hearted sub- 
mission to the God of our lives, the Alpha and 
Omega of all. We need more continually to 
feel that Christ is our life: and that without 
seeking Him, and coming to Him with all our 
hearts in the first place, we can do nothing to 
His glory. I am the resurrection and the life, 
says He! Then can we experience life from 
the dead,—a condition in which we all are by 
nature, or as children of the first Adam—or a 
resurrection in the life and power of the second 
Adam, the Lord Jesus Christ, without receiv- 
ing Him into the heart, and yielding obedi- 
ence to Him there, where His kingdom, if 
ever, must come and be set, up? It is those 
who open the door of the heart that the King 
of glory may come in ; those that yield to the 
manifestation of the Saviour through his Holy 
Spirit; those that like the poor publican, the 
prodigal, the dependent little ones, have none 
on earth or in heaven but Him, that the Lord 
in His unfailing mercy will keep and bless, 
and open His bounteous storehouse to, while 
the rich and the full, the presuming and the 
self-satisfied, shall now as aforetime be sent 
empty away. 

“1817. Eleventh month 27th.—I question 
whether they who go empty away from our 
religious meetings, or from those gatherings 
of two or three in the name of the Lord Jesus, 
where he himself is in the midst, ready to heal 
each one of his diseases and infirmities; I 


2s 


question much whether such as go home none 


the better for meeting with those thus gath- 
ered together, are not ‘rich,’—are not full,— 
are not satisfied, confident, ‘settled on the 
lees,’ sluggish and sleeping in security. We 
may remember, there is a woe against ‘ those 
that are at ease in Zion.’ It is also worthy 
of remark, that all those that came to Jesus, 
when personally on earth, to be cured of their 
maladies, were in a very opposite state to 
that of those of whom I have spoken above; 
these were destitute, afflicted, forsaken, de- 
spised ; and what is still more, they were sen- 
sible of their lamentable situation, their help- 
lessness and distress; and they knew or be- 
lieved who it was, that had power to stem the 
torrent of their troubles, the tide of their 
calamities. ‘Speak the word only,’ said one, 
‘and my servant shall be healed.’ ‘ Believe 
ye that I am able to do this?’ said Jesus to 
two, who answered—‘ Yea, Lord.’ ‘Lord I 
believe,’ said another, ‘help thou mine unbe- 
lief.’ So that the blessing which maketh truly 
rich, shall assuredly and inevitably come down 
in abundance upon those who, with a humble 
and contrite heart, wait upon the Lord, and are 
exercised and engaged in truth and earnest- 
ness to see Him! O! what a rich reward of 
peace at times flows into the hearts of these 
true disciples, these poor publicans, these 
buffeted, bruised, broken-hearted little ones ; 
whose help is placed, and hope fixed upon 
Him that is mighty, the giver of glory and 
grace, and of every good thing; but whose 
hands are ready to hang down, their knees 
to smite one against the other, and their 
hearts to fail, because they find not him whom 
their soul loveth, and feel not his aid ‘ who is 
able to save unto the uttermost.’ O! these 
are the poor of the everlasting kingdom, and 
are richer than the richest in outward mam- 
mon, or even than the richest in good works, 
(though>these also will not be wanting herein) 
because*they are the ‘rich in faith, whom 
God hath chosen as heirs of the kingdom, 
whichfhe hath prepared for them that love 
him. -3 

“1917, Twelfth month 10th.—I can look 
back§$upon many a favored season, many an 
availing prayer,—sometimes a single sigh 
after what was good,—sometimes the mental 
eye turned inward during a few spare minutes 
of intermission or leisure from the hurry of 
business, when in my father’s banking-house ;. 
sometimes as I went and returned to and from 
town, but especially before dinner. At that 
particular time, I was in the regular habit of 
seciuding myself for a short season in private, 
and either devoting that opportunity to read- 
ing the Scriptures, or more commonly to 
silently seeking the Lord, and waiting upon 
him for support, strength, sustenance, and 
whatever he saw needful for me. After this 
period, the efficacy of the same spirit of de- 
pendence and reliance, which the Lord had 
begotten and kept alive in me was striking ; 
and it has been memorable to me since, when 
I was engaged in the business of an attorney’s 
office, and lived at lodgings; there the same 
power, as I was concerned to keep close to it, 
preserved me through all the difficulties and 
trials that were strewed in my path. O! 
what sweet First-days have I spent at a dis- 
agreeable dull lodging; what meetings have 
I had, what sweet meetings in the middle of 
the week, when J gave up everything that stood 
in the way, and thus procured liberty to attend 
them. What sighs, what cries unto the Lord 
in secret corners, when a few minutes could 
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be spared in the midst of the bustle of worldly 
engagements: when walking through the 
noisy crowded streets, what songs unto the 
Lord God of all tender mercies, who over- 
shadowed me; and when occasionally an after- 
noon was allowed me, wherein to be absent 
from business, what sweet contemplative 
walks in the meadows and country, a few 
miles out of town! But bow shall I stop, or 
where shall I end, in speaking of the merciful 
compassion of Him, who regards the prayer 
of the humble, under many circumstances 
which I have not mentioned. How has the 
Lord ever had his eye upon and over me, to 
turn all to good, as long as I have regarded, 
trusted in, resigned myself unto, his presery- 
ing power; when I have been enabled to say, 
‘T am thine, do with me what thou wilt.’ So 
that surely we may never doubt but that 
‘whosoever calls upon the name of the Lord 
shall be saved.’ 

“Date uncertain, perhaps Twelfth month, 
1817.—It seems as if, after such exercise and 
trouble as can scarcely be expressed to an- 
other, I had now at length a glimpse of light 
thrown on the path before me, through the 
free extension of abundant mercy. Yet what 
a spark, what a faint flash, what a slender 
beam! When I consider how easy it is, to 
mistake the true shinings of the heavenly 
star, to listen to the whisperings of the de- 
ceitful one, and to take them for the manifes- 
tations and leadings of the best Counsellor, 
the infallible Guide; my spirit is engaged in 
earnest desire, that I may be preserved on 
every hand and protected from evil. O! how 
strongly does the instance of poor yet faithful 
Abraham, come to my mind, whilst writing 
these lines; and, firmly am I encouraged to 
believe, that He, of whom it is said, ‘faithful 
is He that hath called you, who also will do 
it,’ even the Father of faithful Abraham, 
whose tender mercies are over all his works, 
and who remains even now the same unfailing 
source of help and strength that ever he was, 
—will be near to the very least of his contrite 
little ones ; even those that are bowed down 
and bruised and buffetted. He knows indeed 
who these are, though no one else may cast 
an eye upon them, or esteem or regard them. 
He knows their sufferings, their sighs, their 
tears; and O! what a sweet savor, what an 
acceptable increase, arises from the hearts of 
these, even though no knee be bent or mouth 
be opened. Surely under the shadow of His 
wings, under the blessing of the strength of 
Hisextended arm, shall these go forth through 
this vast howling wilderness; the floods and 
rivers shall be divided and dried up before 
them, and the parched desert shall become a 
fruitful field.” 


(To be continued.) 
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Yellowstone River—its Hot Springs, Geysers, and 
Natural Scenery. 

[The following extracts are taken from the 
fifth Annual Report of F. V. Hayden, United 
States Geologist, to the Secretary of the In- 
terior, of the United States Geological Survey 
of Montana, and portions of adjacent Terri- 
tories. | 

We will now enter upon a description of 
the Yellowstone Basin proper, in which the 
greater portion of the interesting scenery and 
wonders is located. The term is sometimes 
applied to the entire valley, but the basin pro- 
per comprises only that portion inclosed with- 


in the remarkable ranges of mountains which 
give origin to the waters of the Yellowstone 
south of Mount’ Washburn and the Grand 
Cation. The range of which Mount Wash- 
burn is a conspicuous peak seems to form the 
north wall or rim, extending nearly east and 
west across the Yellowstone, and itis through 
this portion of the rim that the river has cut 
its channel, forming the remarkable falls and 
still more wonderful cation. The area of this 
basin is about forty miles in length. From 
the summit of Mount Washburn, a bird’s-eye 
view of the entire basin may be obtained, 
with the mountains surrounding it on every 
side without any apparent break in the rim. 
This basin has been called by some traveilers 
the vast crater of an ancient volcano. It is 
probable that during the Pliocene period the 
entire country drained by the sources of the 
Yellowstone and the Columbia was the scene 
of as great volcanic activity as that of any 
portion of the globe. It might be called one 
vast crater, made up of thousands of smaller 
volcanic vents and fissures, out of which the 
fluid interior of the earth, fragments of rock, 
and voleanie dust were poured in unlimited 
quantities. Hundreds of the nuclei or cores 
of these volcanic vents are now remaining, 
some of them rising to a height of 10,000 to 
11,000 feet above the sea. Mounts Doane, 
Langford, Stevenson, and more than a hun- 
dred other peaks may be seen from any high 
point on either side of the basin, each of which 
formed a center of effusion. Indeed, the hot 
springs and geysers of this region, at the pre- 
sent time, are nothing more than the closing 
stages of that wonderful period of volcanic 
action that began in Tertiary times. In other 
words, they are the escape-pipes or vents for 
those internal forces which once were so ac- 
tive, but are now continually dying out. 

The evidence is clear that ever since the 
cessation of the more powerful volcanic forces 
these springs have acted as the escape-pipes, 
but have continued to decline down to the 
present time, and will do so in the future, 
until they cease entirely. The charts accom- 
panying this report will enable the reader to 
form a clear conception of the position and 
number of the most important springs in this 
basin, but an equal number of the dead and 
dying have been omitted. We may therefore 
conclude that the present system of hot 
springs and geysers is only a feebler manifes- 
tation of those remarkable internal forces of 
the earth, which were so wonderfully inten- 
sified during the periods of volcanic activity, 
that they really present for our study a minia- 
ture form of volcanism. Even at the present 
time there are connected with them manifes- 
tations of internal heat and earthquake pheno- 
mena which are well worthy of attention. 
While we were encamped on the northeast 
side of the lake, near Steamboat Point, on the 
night of the 20th of July, we experienced 
several severe shocks of an earthquake, and 
these were felt by two other parties, fifteen 
to twenty-five miles distant, on different sides 
of the lake. We were informed by mountain- 
men that these earthqualee-shocks are not un- 
common, and at some seasons of the year very 
severe, and this fact is given by the Indians 
as the reason why they seldom or never visit 
that portion of the country. I have no doubt 
that if this part of the country should ever be’ 
settled and careful observations made, it will} 
be found that earthquake shocks are of véry | 


Our trail passed over the rim of the bas 
on the south side of Mount Washburn, an 
the lowest point was 8,774 feet. In crossin 
this divide or rim, I saw, on the north sidd 
some of the somber argillaceous sandstone 
that contain the deciduous leaves betwee 
Gardner’s River and Tower Oreck. Afte 
passing the “divide” we descended the almos 
vertical sides of the rim into the valley qi 
Cascade Creek, at the level of 7,787 feet, ¢ 
about 1,000 feet below the “divide.” On 
trail was a tortuous one, to avoid the falle 
timber and the dense groves of pine. Th 
country immediately around the creek looke( 
like a beautiful meadow at this season of th| 
year, (July 25th,) covered with grass ani 
flowers. Cascade Creek flows from the wes} 
into the Yellowstone, between the upper ang 
lower falls. Just before it enters'the Yelloy w 
stone, it flows over a series of ridges an 
breccia, making one of the most beautiful cas 
cades in this region; hence the name of th¢ 
little stream. Like all these rapids or falls! 
it is formed of the more compact basalt, re 
sisting the wear of the atmospheric forces| 
while the breccia readily yields. As this littl 
cascade is seen from the east branch of the 
Yellowstone, dividing up into a number 0 
little streams and rushing down from ledg 
to ledge until it reaches the bed of the river 
it presents a picture of real beauty. High up 
on Cascade Creek, almost a mile above its 
mouth, the channel is carved out of a kind 0 
seditnentary volcanic sandstone, arranged in 
regular strata; most of it is so ‘largely made 
up of worn fragments of obsidian and othe 
igneous rocks that it might be called a pud 
ding- stone. The natural sections in the chan: 
nel of this creek aid us much in forming ap 
idea of the extent of the modern lake deposit 
which doubtless began in Tertiary times, an¢ 
continued on up into or near the present 
period. The surface everywhere is covered 
with fragments of volcanic rocks, apparently 
quite modern, so that it presents that peculiat 
appearance, which I have often alluded to 
like the refuse about an old foundry. 

But the objects of the deepest interest ir 
this region are the falls and the Grand Cajfion 
I will attempt to convey some idea by a de 
scription, but it is only through the eye that 
the mind can gather anything like an adequate 
conception of them. As we approached the 
margin of the cajion, we could hear the sup. 
pressed roar of the falls, resembling distant 
thunder. The two falls are not more that 
one-fourth of a mile apart. Above the Upper 
Falls the Yellowstone flows through a grassy, 
meadow-like valley, with a calm, ‘steady cur; 
rent, giving no warning, until very near the 
falls, that it is about to rush over a precipice 
140 feet, and then, within a quarter of a mile 
again to leap down a distance of 350 feet 
Before proceeding further with a detailed de. 
scription of the falls and cation, I may attempt 
to present what I believe to be the origin. 
For about a mile above the Upper Falls there 
is a succession of rapids in the river. The 
walls of the channel are not high, but are 
composed of massive basalt. Just along the 
Upper Falls there are five huge, detached 
blocks of basalt in and near the centre of the 
channel. These show the force with which 
the water has rushed down the channel at 
some period. Just above the Upper Falls are 
two beautiful cascades, 20 to 30 feet high, and 
at the east one, the rocks 80 wall the channel 


common occurrence, 


that it is not more than 100 feet wide, and 
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entire volume of the water, which must 
soa mass 100 feet wide and 30 feet deep, 
nes down a vertical descent of 140 feet. 
ure seems to have been a sort of a ridge or 
of very compact basalt that extended 
joss the channel, so hard as to resist succes- 
j7 atmospherie power, while below, the 
ely vertical walls, which are composed of 
|, sand and bowlders, mingled with hot- 
ing deposits, seem to have readily yielded, 
thus the river bas carved out its channel. 
m any point of view the Upper Falls are 
t picturesque and striking. The entire 
me of water seems to be, as it were, 
ied off of the precipice with the force 
, ch it has accumulated in the rapids above, 
bat the mass is detached into the most 
atiful snow-white, bead-like drops, and as 
(Tikes the rocky basin below, it shoots 
)ugh the water with a sort of a ricochet 
she distance of 200 feet. The whole pre- 
Ss in the distance the appearance of a mass 
mow-white foam. On the sides of the 
It walls there is a thick growth of vege- 
»o, nourished by the spray above, which 
nds up as far as the moisture can reach. 
| upper portion of the walls of the cafion 
he east side is composed of a coarse vol- 
cc sandstone and pudding-stone, perfectly 
zontal, and below are loose varicgated 
“8 and sands. There is no doubt that this 
|ssit forms a part of the bed of the ancient 
in its enlarged extent, and that this de- 
5 was made on the rugged, irregular basalt 
ace. In the mean time, there were occa- 
pal outflows of igneous matter, and the hot 
ags were Operating in full force. The 
| basin was closed at the lower end of the 
ye of mountains that form the rim, and 
river gradually forced its way through 
‘rim, forming the Grand Canon, draining 
|.ake basin, and the falls were the result. 
ee is all around the basin a sort of seconda- 
Naore in the form of a group of low, pine- 
aed hills, varying in height from 8,500 to 
|) feet above the sea, while the highest 
ves, 10,000 to 11,000 feet, constitute the 
f.ary rim. ‘he lower hills are made up 
‘ly of the old lake deposit, and are either 
‘vene or Post-Pliocene, probably both. 
‘at no language can do justice to the won- 
al grandeur and beauty of the canon below 
Lower Falls; the very nearly vertical 
‘3, slightly sloping down to the water’s 
, on either side, so that from the summit 
‘wiver appears like a thread of silver foam- 
“over its rocky bottom; the variegated 
Fees of the sides, yellow, red, brown, white, 
‘atermixed and shading into each other; 
‘Gothic columns of every form standing 
“rom the sides of the walls with greater 
‘ety and more striking colors than ever 
“ned a work of human art. The margins 
‘ae canon on either side are beautifully 
red with pines. In some places the walls 
‘ae Canon are composed of massive basalt, 
‘eparated by the jointage as to look like 
ular mason-work going to decay. Here 
‘there a depression in the surface of the 
lt has been subesquently filled up by the 
2 modern deposit, and the horizontalstrata 
\ndstone can be seen. The decomposition 
'the colors of the rocks must have been 
‘largely to hot water from the springs, 
ivh has percolated all through, giving to 
(a the present variegated and unique ap- 
fiance. 
| (To be continued.) 
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For *'The Friend.” 
Rejoicing in the Truth. 

In reading the brief memoirs which have 
been preserved of the labors of Joan Vokins, 
one of our early Friends who deceased in the 
year 1690,.I met with the following testimony 
to the value of that principle of Divine light 
and life, implanted in the heart of man for 
his help and guidance, which our forefathers 
in the Truth were especially commissioned to 
uphold to the world. Many of them bad long 


been zealously concerned for the salvation of 


their souls, but their views were often too 
much outward; looking to the performance 
of rites and ceremonies, and religious observ- 
ances, as the means of securing peace; grop- 
ing their way in a degree of spiritual blind- 
ness; and without a clear and certain sense of 
the way 1o the kingdom of heaven. Hence 
when it pleased the Lord to reveal to them 
the precious truth, that a measure of His 
Spirit was given to every one, which, if they 
would obediently listen to and follow it, would 
guide them aright; their hearts were filled 
with rejoicing and thanksgiving for this un- 
speakable gift, and they gladly pointed out 
to others, how they also might come to par- 
take of the blessings of the Christian religion. 

Joan says, inan epistle addressed to Friends 
on Long Island, ‘‘Oh! what manner of love 
is this (as one said in his day) that he hath 
loved us with, that when we were afar off and 
strangers to him, he made known his precious 
Truth unto us, and revealed a measure there- 
of in us, to help our infirmities and to teach 
us, when we could find no comfort in all the 
teachings of the idol shepherds, nor no help 
for our infirmities. Ob, how precious was his 
voice, and comely was his countenance, and 
how tenderly were our hearts affected there- 
with, in the day of our convincement! Oh, it 
was a day of love never to be forgotten !” 

Very similar was the experience of Christo- 
pher Story, another of those early worthies, 
who lived in Cumberland, near the border of 
Scotland. He was religiously inclined, and 
attended the meetings of the neighborhood, 
but without attaining to that freedom from 
the dominion of sin, which he longed for. He 
says: “ The Lord showed me the effects of the 
priests’ ministry. They could tell what sin 
was, and what would be the reward of the 
righteous; and what would be the reward of 
the wicked; but how to come out of sin, which 
was the thing I wanted to know, they left me 
at a loss, and this lessened their esteem in my 
view.” While in this inquiring state of mind, 
Friends appointed a meeting about a mile 
from his residence. ‘“ Robert Barclay going 
northward, hearing of the meeting, came and 
spoke the word of truth excellently to the 
people, so that I could have said amen to 
several things; and amongst the rest he said, 
‘If a man could begin at Genesis, and repeat 
all the Scriptures to the end of Revelations, 
and was not led and guided by a measure of 
that Spirit by which the Scriptures were given 
forth, it would avail him nothing.’ 

‘“ Being come home and under great exer- 
cise what to do, I searched the Scriptures— 
read much and wanted to be informed con- 
cerning many things that Friends held. In 
this time Friends appointed another meeting 
about a quarter of a mile from my abode, and 
I had many serious thoughts what to do. At 
last I resolved I would go to the meeting, and 
get near the public Friends, and hear every 


would invite them to my house, on purpose 
to discourse with them privately about several 
things. The meeting day came, and many 
people flocked to the meeting; and I was de- 
lighted to hear the testimony of Truth. 

“Thomas Carleton, a man of sweet counte- 
nance (as I remember) spoke concerning the 
Spirit of Truth being come that convinceth 
the world of sin, and that this if taken heed 
unto, would lead out of all sin ; of which words 
I was heartily glad, for I said in myself, ‘I 
bave felt that from a child which condemned 
me for sin ; and if this be sufficient to lead out 
of sin, it is what I have long wanted.’ ” 


The Eruption of Vesuvius. 


A correspondent of the London Times 
sends to that journal an account of a lecture 
recently delivered in Naples by Professor 
Palmieri, who remained on Mount Vesuvius 
for the purpose of making scientific observa- 
tions during the late eruption. 

“The terrible conflagration of the 26th of 
April, said the Professor, may be regarded as 
the finale of the eruption which began on 
the 1st of January, 1871, and has lasted, with 
alternations, up to the present time. It gene- 
rally happens that the eruptions, which are 
small and gentle at their commencement, 
terminate with great violence, carrying des- 
truction to human dwellings and devastation 
to the country. Among the most fearful 
eruptions which history records was that of 
1631. It isrelated that on that occasion four 
thousand human beings were killed, and six 
thousand animals, cattle, and sheep. Three 
centuries had elapsed since the mountain had 
given signs of activity; grass grew in the 
very craters, and shepherds took their flocks 
there to pasture. Thus it happened that, 
taken unexpectedly, many were swallowed 
up in the abyss which was opened ; many 
were drowned or buried in the fiery flood, 
and others were destroyed by the pumice and 
burning stones which were vomited out of 
the summit and from other mouths. In 
strong centrical eruptions—by which it is 
to be understood those which come from the 
upper cones of Vesuvius—great fissures are 
usually produced, which eject matter from as 
many different mouths, the lowest of which 
are the most dangerous. Such was the case 
with the recent eruption, for on the night of 
the 26th of April a mouth was opened in the 
Atrio del Cavallo, in the long fissure which 
had been made previously. The opening of 
this mouth formed, as it were, in a hill in the 
Atrio del Cavallo resembling a chain of small 
mountains, and from underneath the lava 
issued calmly and rapidly like a river of fire, 
while from the principal cone was ejected a 
continuous and violent shower of lava, smoke, 
ashes, and other fiery projectiles which rose 
to the height of 1500 metres (between 5000 
and 6000 feet,) while the mountain thundered 
terribly. Many had gone on that day and 
evening to see the lava, several of whom the 
Professor had endeavored to dissuade from 
entering the Atrio del Cavallo. Those who 
arrived later and remained until after mid- 
night became the victims of their curiosity. 
Between 2 and 3 o’clock in the morning the 


Atrio opened with a fearful roar, and trom 


the new mouth issued the lava with great 
impetuosity, wrapped in a cloud of ‘boiling’ 
smoke, ashes, and red-bot stones. Those 
wretched persons who were there were 


word they said; and if I liked them well, L 


scalded by the smoke and wounded by the 
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projectiles, some of them died immediately, 
others later, 
the farther side no traces remained, they 
having been swallowed up and buried by the 
burning stream. On the night of the 26th of 
April the lava precipitated itself into the 
Fosso della Vetrana, and, descending on the 
incline of the mountain over former beds of 
lava, invaded St. Sebastiano, Massa di Somma 
and Coreola in the Cupa Giorvano, so called 
because, as it is said, that famous painter had 
a villa there. From 1852 to the present time 
the lava has filled up the Fossa della Vetrana 
to the height of two hundred metres; if 
further additions be made hereafter, the Ob- 
servatory must be destroyed, as the last lava 
is only a few metres under its level. The 
lava here has the breadth of a kilometre, and 
on the banks of this river of fire—a remarka- 
ble and novel phenomenon—small craters 
have been formed by the lava, which thun- 
dered like the principal crater, and ejected 
smoke, ashes and stones to the height of 
seventy or eighty metres. The velocity of! 
the lava varies from one hundred and eighty 
metres a minute toa few millimetres, depend- 
ing much on the condition of the land, being 
quicker on the incline, less so on the plain 
and where there are obstacles. Issuing in a 
liquid form from the mouths it rans with 
great velocity, but slackens its pace as it ad- 
vances, cooling gradually, and forming, as it 
were, a skin on the surface. When the lava 
ceased Vesuvius continued to eject ashes and 
pumice, and still thundered ; then the roaring 
ceased, and the rain of ashes decreased in 
quantity. Afterwards came heavy storms, 
which are commonly dangerous, as they are 
the occasion of great floods which, carrying 
down the ashes and pumice which cover the 
mountain, complete the ruin of the lands 
which bayve been spared by the lava. After 
the eruption of 1631 the floods were so strong 
that the damage done by them was not less 
than that occasioned by the lava, and the 
lands of those who suffered were exempted 
from taxes for ten years, like those which 
were damaged by fire. 

“The beautiful country near Vesuvius 
which had been exposed to the recent confla- 
gration is now a scene of squalid desolation. 
The harvest of this year is absolutely lost, 
and of that of next year we cannot indulge 
any cheerful hope. During the late eruption 
a report was spread that the crater of Vesu- 
vius had become an electric pile. The report 
was exaggerated, but the currents of electri- 
city developed in the volcano were very 
strong. These phenomena do not accompany 
all eruptions. In this, the latest, the Pro- 
fessor observed a large quantity of lightning 
which flashed in the great pile of smoke and 
ashes which rose from the crater. 

“The lava is now firm—is spent and yet 
smokes—not to be wondered at after so re- 
cent an eruption. We have seen the lava of 


1858 still smoking in several places. These 
jets of smoke are called ‘fumaroli.’ These 


smoke-hoies are communications between the 
upper crust of the lava, which has hardened, 
and the internal mass, incandescent. Around 
these holes are formed sublimates of oxide of 
copper, of chloric acid, of sal ammonia, of 
sulphur, &c., which invest the lava with 
forms and colors at times the most beautiful. 
The Professor said he had analyzed the 
smoke which rose from the lava, and had 
discovered that it dissolves in salt water. 


Of the others who remained on | 


From this he inferred that the. waters of the 
sea are disturbed by those terrible convual- 
sions, and are mingled with the fire.” 
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SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


ForrIGn.—An international copy right treaty be- 
tween Great Britain and the German Empire, has been 
drafted at Berlin. 

The German Federal Council have approved the 
amendments made by Parliament to the bill proscrib- 
ing Jesuits. The bill thus becomes a law, and its pro- 
visions will be soon carried into effect. 

The Board of Arbitration met again at Geneva on 
the 28th ult., and announced its final decision rejecting 
the claims of the United States for indirect damages, 
and likewise the demand of Great Britain for a pro- 
tracted adjournment of the Tribunal. The next sitting 
will take place on the 15th inst., by which time it is 
expected the argument on the part of Great Britain will 
be submitted in printed form. The action of the arbi- 
trators was unanimous in determinibg these points. 
The London Times says: “ The decision of the Tribunal 
of Arbitration is eminently satisfactory. All English- 
men and Americans ought to be grateful to the Arbi- 
trators who have proved themselves the true benefactors 
of both England and America,” 

Many thousands of the workmen in the various build- 
ing trades of London, have struck for a reduction of 
the hours of labor together with an advance of wages. 
Efforts to secure an amicable adjustment of the differ- 
ences between employers and journeymen are being 
made. 

Zorilla, President of the Council, and Minister of the 
\Interior, has addressed a circular letter to the Goy- 
ernors of the Spanish provinces, in which he promises 
to govern the country strictly in accordance with the 
Constitution ; establish the system of trial by jury; 
abolish conscription, and reorganize the army and navy, 
rendering them really national ; oppose all intolerance, 
and secure universal liberty of conscience; reduce ex- 
penditures and increase the revenue. 

A royal decree was published on the 29th ult., dis- 
solving the Cortes, ordering elections for members on 
the 24th of Highth month, and convoking the new 
Cortes Ninth mo. 15th. 

Valmaseda, Captain General of Cuba, has resigned, 
and General Ceballos has been appointed to fill the 
office provisionally. The Captain General of Porto 
Rico has been removed. 

In Cuba the insurgents continue the struggle obsti- 
nately, notwithstanding the smallness of their numbers. 

Disturbances continue in Mexico, and the reyolu- 
tionary party in the north have recently met with some 
successes. 

The negotiations which have been long pending for 
a complete evacuation of the French territory by Ger- 
man troops, have at length been brought to a close, and 
a treaty to effect that object has been signed by the 
French Minister of Foreign Affairs and the German 
envoy Count Von Arnim. The treaty requires the 
ratification of the French and German governments 
within one week. The indemnity is to be paid in in- 
stalments at various times within the coming three 
years, and the departments are to be evacuated gradu- 
ally as the payments are made. The last miliard francs 
of the indemnity, with the accrued interest thereon, to 
be paid 3d mo. Ist, 1875. 

Prince Bismarck is about to appoint international 
jurists to examine the papers submitted by the British 
and American governments in relation to the San Juan 
boundary question. The Commission will report to 
the Emperor of Germany, with whom the decision 
rests. 

A Madrid dispatch of the Ist says: The king will 
soon visit the northern provinces of the kingdom, pass- 
ing through those which have been most disturbed by 
Carlist agitation. The Republicans have resolved to 
oppose every form of monarchical government in Spain; 
to acknowledge no monarchical authority, and to ab- 
stain from all elections while the monarchy exists in 
the country. At the same time the members of the 
Ministry, belonging to the Conservative party, have 
determined to withdraw from the political arena. 

London, 7th mo. Ist.—Consols, 923. U. S. Bonds 
1862, 91 ; 1867, 92; ten-forties, 893. 
Liverpool.—Uplands cotton, 11) a 11}d.; Orleans, 
+d. Breadstutts quiet. 
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Unrrep Srarrs.—Miscellaneous.—It appears by 
official statement from the office of Internal reven 
that the number of distilleries ranning on 6th mo, 2f 
was 215, having a daily capacity of 217,682 gallo 
The quantity of spirits in bond on 5th mo, Ist last 
8,672,417 gallons. By the new law the tax on e 
gallon produced is 70 cts, | 

The interments in Philadelphia last week number 
436, including 19 deaths of small pox, 20 of debili 
18 marasmus, 44 consumption, and 90 of cholera 
fantum, and 259 were children under five years of a: 

The surplus wheat crop of California this season, 
exportation, will it is supposed reach 600,000 tons. | 

About 19,0000,000 tons of anthracite and 15,000, 
tons of bituminous coal were mined in the United Sta 
last year. The quantity imported was only 431,] 
tons. 

In the course of last year postal service has be 
placed on 7,698 miles additional railway, making 
total of 57,532 miles of postal railway service in oper 
tion, at an annual cost of $6,300,206. 

On the first inst. the public debt of the United Stat 
less cash in the Treasury, was $2,191,486,343; the 
crease during the past month was $2,031,035. 

The last days of the Sixth month, and the first fi 
days of the Seventh, have been unusually warm. 
Philadelphia, the thermometer in the shade in so. 
places rising as high as 95 degrees. On the 30th ultin 
the standard thermometer, in the office of the Unit 
States Signal Service in this city, in the shade and a 
distance from any object which would reflect heat, 
noted 93 deg. 41 min. at 3.18 P. M., at which time 1 
maximum occurred. | 

The Markets, &c.—The following were the quotati 
on the Ist inst. New York.—American gold, 11) 
U.S. sixes, 1881, 117; ditto, 1868, 115; ditto, 10: 
5 per cents, 112}. Superfine flour, $5.35 a $5.75; St 
extra, $6.50 a 46.70; finer brands, $7 a $12.25. } 
2 Chicago spring wheat, $1.52. Western mixed co 
62 a 63 cts.; western white, 75 a 78 cts. Philadelpl 
—Cotton, 26 a 264 cts. for uplands and New Orlea 
Superfine flour, $5 a $5.75; extra, $6 a $7 ; finer bran 
$7.50 a $10.50. Red wheat, $1.70 a $1.80; amb 
$1.82; white, $1.85. Rye, 75 cts. Yellow corn, 64< 
Oats, 39 a 42 cts. Canvassed western hams, 15 « 
Lard, 9} a 93 cts. Clover-seed, 9a 10 cts. The eat 
market was dull, sales of about 2,700 head of beef catt 
extra at 73 a 7} cts.; fair to good, 63 a 7 cts., 
common 5 a 6 cts. per lb. gross. Sheep sold at 6: 
cts. per lb. gross, and hogs at $6.25 a $6.50 per | 
Ibs. net St. Lowis—No. 1 spring wheat, $1.20; ] 


1 winter red, $1.40; old do., $1.50. No. 2 mix 
corn, 38 a 40 cts. Oats, 29 a 294 cts. Lard, 8 « 


Milwaukie—No. 1 spring wheat, $1.27; No. 2 $1 
No. 2 mixed corn, 404 cts. No. 2 oats, 26} cts. R 
56 cts. Barley, 54 cts. Detroit,—Extra wheat, $1. 
Corn, 47 cts. Oats, 33 ets. i 


WANTED. i 
A woman Friend to take charge of the School um 

the care of West Chester Preparative Meeting. 
Application may be made to Philena Yarnall, Nao 

Gibbons, or Jos. Scattergood, Jr., West Chester, P.. 


4 

WANTED. i 

A Teacher for the Girls’ Select School in this ¢ 

to enter on her duty at the opening of the term in ‘ 

mo. next. One qualified to teach Arithmetic, Algel 

Natural Philosophy, &c. { 
Application may be made to 

Charles J. Allen, 304 Arch Street, 

Ephraim Smith, 1110 Pine Street, 

Rebecca S. Allen, 335 South Fifth Street 

Rebecea W. Kite, 459 North Fifth Stree’ 


i 
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FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE, 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphi 
Physician and Superintendent—Josuua H. Wor’ 
ineton, M. D. 4 

Applications for the Admission of Patients may 
made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Boarc 
Managers. { 


es 


Marriep, on the 16th of Fifth month, 1872, 
Friends’ Meeting, Plymouth, EpwArD WEBSTER, : 
of William and Elizabeth Webster, of Delaware ( 
Pa., to Emma, daughter of Thomas H. and Elizab 
8. England, of Montgomery county. 4 


WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER. 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 
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